Typical HPT Project Life Cycles 


(This handout by Michael Greer is an excerpt from "Chapter 6: Planning and Managing Human 
Performance Technology Projects," Handbook of Human Performance Technology, San Francisco, 
Jossey-Bass, 1999 — To learn more or to purchase this handbook, visit http://www.ispi.org/bookstore/) 


Below are two typical project life cycles that might be employed to achieve different types of 
HPT deliverables. Note that our purpose in listing these phases is to illustrate the typical project 
stages from a PM perspective, not to provide detailed recommendations about how to execute the 
phases. There are many texts whose purpose is to guide practitioners in successful completion of 
the tasks identified. The reader is urged to consult these texts. While they may differ in their 
specific phases, all of these HPT project life cycles have one thing in common: They are 
designed to support the gradual and systematic evolution of the project deliverables in small 
increments which may be reviewed, revised, and approved by sponsors and stakeholders. In this 
way, the life cycles help HPT project managers attain control of their projects and avoid costly 
and time-consuming rework. 


Analysis Projects 


These kinds of projects typically result in some kind of report and or set of recommendations. 

Project phases might include: 

1. Identify project variables -- This phase should involve meeting with stakeholders in order to 
clearly identify the questions to be answered by the analysis. Afterward the project manager 
should develop, and obtain approval of, a brief statement describing the scope of the project. 

2. Create project plan -- Based on the variables identified in the previous step, the team should 
create a specific plan for conducting the analysis and developing answers to the questions to 
be answered. This plan should include samples of data gathering instruments (observation 
forms, questionnaires, etc.) and a clear description of how each will be used. A schedule and 
project budget (if appropriate) should also be created. 

3. Confirm assumptions and approach -- At this point the plan, the data gathering tools, and the 
strategies should be reviewed, revised if needed, and approved by the sponsor and other key 
stakeholders. 

4. Conduct analyses -- In this phase the strategies and tools approved in the preceding phase are 
put to use. Focus groups are assembled, interviews are conducted, observations are made, 
and other appropriate research is undertaken. 

5. Synthesize preliminary results -- In this phase the raw data gathered is examined and notes 
are made regarding potential recommendations. No formal reports are created at this point. 

6. Conduct a “yellow pad” review of findings -- In this phase the rough notes made by the 
project team (often simply compiled on a pad of yellow paper) are discussed with key 
stakeholders and the sponsor. Based on their feedback, the team is able to determine where 
further research or analysis might be needed or which findings need more or less emphasis. 
This important interim discussion can save a lot of time rewriting a formal report that was 
created without sponsor or stakeholder input. 

7. Develop final report -- At this point the team should be ready to write up a formal report 
describing their findings and recommendations. If appropriate, they may develop a supporting 
presentation of the results. 

8. Present report -- The project concludes with a formal presentation of the findings and 
recommendations, as well as a discussion of how the recommendations might be 
implemented. Future action items and project sign-off (approval) are typically obtained. 
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Workplace Enhancement Projects 


This type of project typically involves the implementation of new tools, facilities, processes, or 
other enhancements to the workplace. (Assumption: An analysis project such as described above 
has identified one or more necessary workplace enhancements before this project is begun.) 
Project phases might include: 


1. 


Confirm need and feasibility -- In this phase the project team meets with stakeholders and the 
project sponsor to make sure the project is still needed and feasible. This step is essential, 
since considerable time can pass between the completion of the analysis which recommended 
the need and the actual approval to begin work. In the interim, changes in circumstances may 
have rendered the project unnecessary or not feasible. 

Create project plan -- Once it is clear that the project is needed and feasible, the project team 
needs to identify a specific set of steps for developing and implementing the enhancement. 
Specific team members, person-hours, resource requirements, and costs of completing each 
step need to be determined and documented. This plan must be approved by the project 
sponsor before going on to the next phase. 

Create deliverables specifications for the enhancement -- This phase is similar in function to 
the blueprint for a house or a motion picture script. A detailed written description 
(sometimes supported by models, prototypes, or blueprints) is created and reviewed by 
stakeholders and the sponsor. Based on their feedback, the deliverables specifications are 
either revised or approved. 

Develop the prototype enhancement -- In this phase a first version of the enhancement is 
created for testing. This first version should include all the features and functions of the 
system to be implemented. 

Test and adjust the enhancement -- At this point the first version of the enhancement is put to 
work in as realistic a setting as possible. Observers gather data about the enhancement's 
effectiveness and test subjects provide their feedback. Based on the test results, revisions are 
identified and made. 

Implement the enhancement -- In this phase, the enhancement is put to work by most or all of 
the intended users. 

Evaluate effectiveness and cost of the enhancement -- Finally, long-term follow-up data are 
gathered concerning how well the enhancement works. In addition, cost information should 
be obtained in order to determine the enhancement's cost effectiveness. 





























Do you like this tool? The latest edition of The Project Manager's Partner: A Step-by-Step Guide to 
Project Management contains 57 tools, checklists, and guidelines to help project managers. For more 
information, visit http://www.michaelgreer.com or phone HRD Press at (800) 822-2801. 
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